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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “ PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 35.) 


Jesus Christ, as he was sitting at Jacob’s 
well, and talking with the woman of Samaria, 
made use of the following, among other ex- 
pressions, in his discourse: “ Woman, believe 
me, the hour cometh when ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 
the Father. But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” 

These expressions the Quakers generally ren- 
der thus: I tell you that a new dispensation is at 
hand. Men will no longer worship at Jeru- 
talem more acceptably than in any other place. 
Neither will it be expected of them, that they 
shall worship in temples, like the temple there. 
Neither the glory, nor the ornaments of gold 
and silver and precious stones, nor the splendid 
garments of the High Priest, will be any 
parts of the new worship that is approaching. 
All ceremonies will be done away, and men’s 
teligion will be reduced simply to the wor- 
shipping of God in spirit and in truth. In 
short, the Quakers believe, that, when Jesus 
tame, he ended the temple, its ornaments, its 
music, its Levitical priesthood, its tithes, its 
new moons, and sabbaths, and the various cere- 
monial ordinances that had been engrafted 
into the religion of the Jews. 

The Quakers reject every thing that appears 
to them to be superstitious, or formal, or cere- 
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monious, or ostentatious, or spiritless, from their 
worship. 

They believe that no ground can be made 
holy; and therefore they do not allow the 
places on which their Meeting-houses are huilt 
to be consecrated by the use of any human 
forms. 

Their Meeting-houses are singularly plain. 
There is nothing of decoration in the interior 
of them. They consist of a number of plain 
long benches with backs to them. There is 
one elevated seat at the end of these. This is 
for their ministers. It is elevated for no other 
reason, than that their ministers may be the 
better heard. 

The women occupy one half of these benches, 
and sit apart from the men. 

These benches are not intersected by par- 
titions. Hence there are no distinct pews for 
the families of the rich, or of such as can afford 
to pay for them: for, in the first place, the 
Quakers pay nothing for their seats in their 
Meeting-houses ; and, in the second, they pay 
no respect to the outward condition of one an- 
other. If they consider themselves, when out 
of doors, as all equal to one another in point 
of privileges, much more do they abolish all 
distinctions when professedly assembled in a 
place of worship. They sit therefore in their 
Meeting-houses undistinguished with respect to 
their outward circumstances,* as the children 


* Spiritual officers, such as elders and overseers, 
sit at the upper part of the Meeting-house. 
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of the same parent, who stand equally in need great a value upon “days, and months, and 
of his assistance, and as in the sight of Him | times, and years,” so the Quakers think it their 
who is no respecter of persons, but who made} duty as Christians to attend to the same in- 
of one blood all the nations of men who dwell | junction. They never meet upon saints’ days, 
on all the face of the earth. as such, that is, as days demanding the relig- 
The Quaker ministers are not distinguishable, | ious assemblings of men, more than others; first, 
when in their places of worship, by their dress. | because they conceive this would be giving into 
They wear neither black clothes, nor surplices, | popish superstition; and secondly, because 
nor gowns, nor bands. Jesus Christ, when he these days were originally the appointment of 
preached to the multitude, is not recorded to| men and not of God, and no human appoint 
have put on a dress different from that which | ment, they believe, can make one day holier 
he wore on .other occasions. Neither do the| than another. 
Quakers believe that ministers of the church} For the latter reason also they do not as- 
ought, under the new dispensation, to-be a] semble for worship on those days which their 
separate people, as the Levites were, or to be} own government, though they are greatly at- 
distinguished on account of their office from | tached to it, appoint as fasts. They are influ- 
other men. enced also by another reason in this latter case. 
The Quakers differ from other Christiansin the | They conceive as religion is of a spiritual -na- 
rejection of psalmody, asa service of the church. | ture, and must depend upon the spirit of God, 
If persons feel themselves so influenced in their | that true devotion cannot be excited for given 
private devotions, that they can sing, as the| purposes or ata given time. They are influ- 
Apostle says, “with the spirit and the under-| enced again by the consideration, that the real 
standing,” or “‘can sing and make melody in | fast is of a different nature from that required. 
their hearts to the Lord,” the Quakers have |‘ Is not this the fast, says Isaiah, that I have 
no objection to this as an act of worship. But} chosen, to loose the bands of wickedness, to 
they conceive that music and psalmody, though | undo the heavy burdens, and to let the op- 
they might have been adapted to the ceremonial | pressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? 
religion of the Jews, are not congenial with | Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 


the new dispensation that has followed; be-|that thou bring the poor that are cast out to . 


cause this dispensation requires, that all wor-| thy house? When thou seest the naked, that 
ship should be performed in spirit and in truth. | thon cover him, and that thou hide not thyself 
It requires that no act of religion should take | from thy own flesh ?”” This the Quakers believe 
place, unless the spirit influences an utterance, | to be the true fast, and not the work of a par- 
and that no words should be used, except they | ticular day, but to be the daily work of every 
are in unison with the heart. Now this coin- {real Christian. 

cidence of spiritual impulse and feeling with} Indeed no one day, in the estimation of the 
this act, is not likely to happen, in the opinion | Quakers, can be made by human appointment 
of the Quakers, with public psalmody. It is| either more holy or more proper for worship 
not likely that all in the congregation will be} than another. They do not even believe that 
impelled, in the same moment, to a spiritual | the Jewish Sabbath, which was by the appoint- 
song, or that all will be in the state of mind | ment of God, continues in Gospel times, or that 
or spirit which the words of the psalm describe. | it has been handed down by divine authority 
Thus, how few will be able to sing truly with| as the true Sabbath for Christians. All days 
David, if the following verse should be brought| with the Quakers are equally holy, and all 
before them: “As the hart panteth after the | equally proper for the worship of God. In this 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O | opinion they coincide with the ever memorable 
God.” To this it may be added, that where|John Hales. “For prayer, indeed, says this 
men think about musical harmony or vocal] venerable man, was the Sabbath ordained: yet 
tunes in their worship, the amusement of the | prayer itself is Sabbathless, and admits of no 
creature will be so mixed with it, that it can-| rest, no intermission at all. If our hands be 
not be a pure oblation of the Spirit, and that| clean, we must, as our Apostle commands, us, 
those who think they can please the Divine] lift them up every where, at all times, and 
Being by musical instruments, or the varied} make every place a church, every day a Sab- 
modulations of their own voices, must look upon | bath-day, and every hour canonical. As you 
him as a Being with corporeal organs, sensible, | go to the market; as you stand in the street ; 
like a man, of fleshly delights, and not as aj as you walk iu the fields—in all these places, 
Spirit, who can only be pleased with the wor-} you may pray as well, and with as good accep- 
ship that is in spirit and in truth. tance as in the church: for you yourselves are 
« The Quakers reject also the consecration and | temples of the Holy Ghost, if the grace of God 
solemnization of particular days and times. As|be in you, more precious than of those which 
the Jews, when they became Christians, were | are made with hands.” 

enjoined by the Apostle Paul, not to put too] Though, however, the Quakers believe ne 
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FRIENDS’ 
one day in the sight of God to be holier than 
another, and no one capable of being rendered 
s) by human authority, yet they think that 
Christians ought to assemble for the public 
worship of God. They think they ought to 
bear an outward and public testimony for God ; 
aod this can only be done by becoming mem- 
bers of a visible church, where they may be 
seen to acknowledge him publicly in the face 
of men. They think also, that the public wor- 
ship of God increases, as it were, the fire of 
devotion, and enlarges the sphere of spiritual 
life in the souls of men. ‘ God causes the in- 
ward life, says Barclay, the more to abound 
when his children assemble themselves dili- 
gently together to wait upon him; so that as 
iron sharpeneth iron, the seeing the faces of one 
another, when both are inwardly gathered unto 
the life, giveth occasion for the life secretly to 
rise, and to pass from vessel to vessel: and as 
many candles lighted and put in one place, 
do greatly augment the light and make it more 
toshine forth, so when many are gathered to- 
gether into the same life, there is more of the 
glory of God, and his power appears to the re- 
freshment of each individual ; for that he par- 
takes not only of the light and life raised in 
himself, but in all the rest. And therefore 
Christ hath particularly promised a blessing to 
such as assemble in his name, seeing he will be 
inthe midst of them.” For these and other 
reasons, the Quakers think it proper, that men 
should be drawn together to the public worship 
of God: but if so, they must be drawn together 
at certain times. Now as one day has never 
been, in the eyes of the Quakers, more desirable 
for such an object than another, their ancestors 
chose the first day in the week, because the 
Apestles had chosen it for the religious assem- 
bling of themselves and their followers. Aud 
in addition to this, that more frequent op- 
portunities might be afforded them of bearing 
their outward testimony publicly for God, and 
of enlarging the sphere of their spiritual life, 
they appointed a meeting on one other day in 
the week in most places, and two in some others, 
fr the same purpose. 

(To be continued.) 





TRUE COMFORT Is TO BE SOUGHT IN GOD. 

Whatsoever I can desire or imagine for my 
comfort, I look not for it here, but hereafter.— 
For, if I should alone possess all the comforts 
of this world, and could enjoy all the delights 
thereof, it is certain that they could not long 
endure. Wherefore, my soul, thou canst not be 
fully comforted, nor have perfect delight, but 
in God, the comforter of the poor and the re- 
ceiver of the humble. Wait a little, my soul, 
wait for the divine promise, and thou shalt have 
abudance of all good things in heaven. If thou 
desire too inordinately these things that are 
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present thou shalt lose the celestial and eternal 
Thou canst not be filled with any temporal 


goods, because thou art not created to enjoy 
them. 


Although thou enjoyedst all created goods, 


yet canst thou not be happy thereby, nor bless- 


ed; but thy whole beatitude and happiness 
consists in God that hath created all things, 
Not indeed such as is seen and commended by 
the foolish lovers of the world, but such as the 


good faithful servants of Christ expect, and. 


the spiritual and pure in heart, whose con- 
versation is in heaven, sometimes have a fore- 
taste of. 





CHARITY AND CO-OPERATION. 


The following admirable views are taken 
from “ Essays on Woman’s Work.’ By Bessie 
Rayner Parkes :— 

‘*No one who accepts the Christian religion 
as a rule of life can deny what Turks and Pa- 
gans both preach and practice,—that the simple 
direct effort to relieve pain and poverty is one 
of the primary duties of a human creature. 

We must not train up any class to depend on 
the exertions of others ; but we must set our- 
selves to work to help those who suffer, in such 
& way as may tend to lessen their present pain 
and their futare need, without counting too 
closely the money value of the precious oint- 
ment bestowed upon that humanity which we 
share in common. 

It is much to be doubted whether the action 
of our poor law, doling out scanty help with a 
grudging hand, which seems to offer an iil-de- 
fined right in the place of honest charity, is not 
more degrading to our lower orders than alms- 
giving. Assuredly it is more degrading than 
alms bestowed by those who throw their hearts 
in with them. But at any rate it is our plain- 
est duty to feed the hungry and to clothe the 
naked, and to afford shelter to the aged, while 
striving that benefit to the individual shall not 
result in injury and degradation to the class. 

For be it observed, life is no such smooth and 
easy matter that we can say of any one who has 
fallen into misfortune that it is bis or her fault, 
or that of any one now living. It has pleased 
Providence to place us in a moral atmosphere 
of so many mingled elements that we cannot in 
many cases assign the particular causes of a par- 
ticular poverty. 

I have entered on this dry explanation of 
what I conceive to be the right way of viewing 
large public charities privately administered, 
because I believe there are many péople of in- 
tellect and conscience, alike among the rich and 
the poor, who recoil from the idea of giving or 
receiving any material aid. I believe, with the 
whole weight of my convictions, that for haman 
creatures to help one another freely, when that 
love which is the bread of life is given togeth- 
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er with the bread that perisheth, honor both the 
giver and the receiver, and can be degrading 
to none. 

Mr. Mill says, ‘ The peculiar characteristic, in 
short, of civilized beings, is the capacity of co- 
operation, and this refers to moral as well as to 
all commercial co-operation. There are two 
conditions under which men associate firmly : 
the influence of intellectual ideas and moral 
feelings, such as swayed the Greek communities 
and the Roman republic; and of reliyion, 
which fuses the will of many into one.’” 





From “Reason in Religion.” 
THE REVELATION OF THE SPIRIT. 
BY FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE. 
(Concluded from page 39.) 

“ Grieve not the Spirit.” Be true to your 
highest instinct! Often, in temporal matters, 
we are warned by a secret voice, which comes 
to us like a mandate from above, to do or for- 
bear. Itis always wise to accept such warnings. 
We cannot hope to prosper, if we sacrifice our 
own instinct to formal reason, and the judg- 
ment of others. People come to you when you 
are hesitating between two courses of conduct, 
and say, do thus and so. It is all very well so 
long as no instinct of your own prompts other- 
wise; but if something within you says, do no 
such thing, then be sure you do no such thing. 
If this is true doctrine in matters of temporal 
import, how much more in things pertaining to 
our spiritual well-being! Resist not this sacred 
force! Beware of alienating the Divine influ- 
ence! Whenever you feel yourself prompted 
to any good work, to any act of kindness or self- 
denial, to any course of discipline or holy liv- 
ing, accept the impulse, hasten to obey while 
the fire burns. It is God that speaks in these 
secret promptings. Harden not your heart 
when you hear that voice. The Spirit will 
leave you if you refuse obedience ; every warn- 
ing disregarded is a door closed against future 
progress. If youdo not now the good which 
you can, the time will come when you cannot 
do the good which you would. 

If we would receive the divine influence in 
its fullest measure and its greatest force, we must 
earnestly desire it. God will help no one in 
that in which he is himself indifferent: he 
will not give his Spirit except to those that ask 
it. Other gifts do not wait our entreaty ; the 
common bounties of Providence are not with- 
held from those who neglect to ask for them ; 
but prayer is an indispensable condition of 
spiritual gifts. By prayer I mean not a form 
cf words ; but an earnest desire and a fervent 
affection. No needed gift is denied to the 
prayer of faith. Every thing may be had by 
him who earnestly desires what he should. If 
we fail to receive the grace we implore, it is 
because we ask with a wavering mind, and a 


lazy desire, and a sluggish faith. It is because 
we asked as if we wished or expected to be de- 
nied ; as a man asks a dentist to draw bis tooth, 
or a surgeon to cut off a limb, or to execute any 
other painful operation which he supposes to be 
necessary, but would fain avoid if he could. “ If 
we loved truly what we ask for dafly,” says Bish- 
op Taylor, “ we should ask with hearty desires 
and a fervent spirit. The river that runs slow 
and creeps by its banks, and begs leave of every 
turf to let it pass, is drawn into little hollows, 
and dies with diversion.” So, if a man’s pray- 
er move upon the feet of an abated appetite, it 
wanders into the society of every trifl'ng acci- 
dent, and stays at the corners of the fancy, and 
cannot arrive at heaven. But when it is carried 
upon the wings of strong desire and a hungry 
appetite, it passes on through all the interme- 
diate region of the clouds, and stays not until it 
dwells at the foot of the throne, and draws down 
showers of refreshment. 

Pray for the Spirit; for who in the world 
can do without it,—without its impulse, with- 
out its leaven, without its restrainiug and sus- 
taining power! It has been affirmed that civi- 
lization and the progress of society are wholly 
and purely an intellectual product. To assert 
this, is to forget the gift of God, and what it is 
that keeps the human heart from dying out, and 
all the powers from perishing through utter 
corruption. Itis not our laws and our courts, not 
well balanced constitutions and social devices, not 
science and steam and electro-magnetism,—not 
these alone that have brought us thus far, and 
made this world what it is; but beneath all these, 
and above them all, a divine impulse never want- 
ing to the race of men; a divine Spirit forever 
haunting them with those two radical and uni- 
versal ideas,—truth and duty, without whose 
penetrating and creative power, not one stone 
would. ever have been laid upon another in all 
our cities; no tree ever felled, no human im- 
pleraent ever fashioned for its work. And, if 
Go¢. should now withdraw his Spirit, this proud 
civilization, with its gorgeous palaces and sol- 
emn temples; this shining and sounding cul- 
ture, with its traffic and its arts, its stately con- 
ventions and fair humanities,—would tumble 
and dissolve; the wild beasts that are caged 
in these human frames, now awed and tamed by 
the presence of that Spirit, would creep forth, 
and rend and devour; and the civilized earth 
revert to chaos and night. 

The individual, no more than Society can dis- 
pense with the Holy Ghost. The rich requires 
it as wellasthe poor. He needs its promptings, 
and he needs its peace; he needs its strength, 
and he needs its consolation. He needs it in 
smooth prosperity, and he needs it in the strug- 
gle and atraits of life. He is subject to assaults 
from within and from without; he is tempted 
to transgress the law in his mind, to obey the 
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law in his members, to forsake himself; to 
swerve from the right. No earthly power can 
secure him against temptation, or deliver him 
when tempted. The Holy Spirit alone, can 
bring him safely through the wars, and save bis 
feet from falling and his soul from death. He 
is subject to calamity and sharp distress, to 
grief and bereavement, the loss of his beloved, 
the wreck of his hopes. No earthly power can 
avert these woes, or sooth their sting. The 
Holy Spirit is the only comforter that can reach 
him in those deeps, and make the night seem 
light about him. This same Spirit is nearer to 
us all, and more to us, than any soul can fully 
know in this world, or is willing to believe. 
What is it, in fact, but the hidden life, the self 
of ourself, which now and then bursts into con- 
sciousness, and amazes us with a foreign pres- 
ence in our private thoughts? Those lucid inter- 
vals in our experience, those clear spaces in 
our life, when the roar and hush of the world’s 
torrent ceases, and the cloud rack lifts, and a 
bit of the blue sky struggles through, with 
revelation of immortal deeps; these are mo- 
mentary realizations of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit,-from which, at no time we are 
otherwise sundered than by the wanderings of 
our own thoughts and will. 

But suppose this earthly world could be 
traversed, and this mortal life lived, without the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, how will it be when the 
gulf vawns, towards which we are momentarily 
drifting ? No earthly power can bridge that 
guif, or ferry us over it. There is no spring 
in this breast of ours by which we can throw off 
the clod that is laid upon it, and erect itself 
out of dusty death. There is no power in this 
soul to extricate itself out of the wreck of this 
mortal. Let philosophers say what they will, 
there is no naturalimmortality. If ever we rise 
again to conscious life, it will be by no native 
power; but by the operation of the Spirit of 
God on souls already possessed by it, and in 
- some degree conformed to its likeness. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is peculiarly 
Christian. It is not a deduction of the human 
understanding, but a revelation from “ the Fath- 
er of Light.” And without this revelation, the 
name of God is only a name, a vague abstrac- 
tion, having no relation to the heart or life. It 
is only through his Spirit, that God becomes to 
usa person and areality. You may gather—who 
does not ?—from the visible creation the notion 
of almighty power and beneficent design. From 
the course of human affairs you may get—who 
does not ?/—the impression of a superintending 
Providence and an all-present Love. From the 
experiences of your moral nature, you infer,— 
who does not ‘—a moral government and a 
righteous law. But all this does not constitute 
the God of the Christian revelation, the Father 
of Spirits and of mercies. That idea could 


never be wrought out of these materials. The 
idea of God is a revelation of his Spirit; and 
unless the Spirit of God dwell in us, super- 
stition may have an idol, conscience a law, phi- 
losophy a name ; but the heart has no God. 

/ 





A FORETASTE OF HEAVEN. 
(Concluded from page 39.) 

The experience of every age proves and makes 
manifest, that the highest happiness of which 
man is capable, does not depend upon whether 
he has much or little, but upon whether he has 
a pure heart. In the moments of his highest 
bliss his sense of virtue is always most strongly 
excited. In such moments he is good ; he rises 
above selfishness, malice, false pretences, and 
impure desires. In such moments he willing- 
ly shares with others what he possesses, he 
would fain make the world happy; he forgives 
his mortal enemy, and embraces all mankind in 
his love. 

It is the power of virtue that is strong with- 
in him, and that bears witness to the truth of 
Jesus’ promise: Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God! 

Be pure of heart, and all the sources of 
heavenly bliss within you will be opened up, 
and you will enjoy constantly that foretaste of 
Heaven, which hitherto has. only been vouch- 
safed to you in your highest moments. For 
they ‘were your highest moments, simply be- 
cause while they lasted you had risen to be 
better men. Why did you not remain ever 
what you were then? Why did you become 
uotrue to yourselves? 

You were untrue to yourselves in givin 
yourselves up again to the outward world, oat 
expecting from it pleasures which it does not 
afford. You deliberately became unfaithful to 
yourselves, because you cared not to be masters 
of. yourselves; but preferred surrendering the 
mastery to things which could in no way con- 
tribute to your peace of mind. You abandon 
yourselves to excessive care connected with your 
outward circumstances, forgetting that it is 
your inward condition that is the chief object of 
life, and that when this is not what it ought to 
be, all outward honors, all comforts and luxu- 
ries, all pomp and grandeur, will be powerless 
to make you happy. Like madmen, you sacri- 
fice life for death, peace of mind for constant 
anxiety, cheerfulness for sadness, the conscious- 
ness of innocence for pangs of conscience, the 
pride of independence for the shame of depen- 
dence, the sense of security for never-ceasing 
fears. Perhaps you have sent up the prayer: 
“ Give me, O God, a pure heart; and let Thy 
Holy Spirit inspire me.” But no sooner was 
the prayer uttered than you again gave way to 
anger against your brother, than you again hypo- 
critically deceived some unsuspecting person, 
than you again allowed a sufferer to leave you 
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without being comforted, than you again began 
to amass money by unrighteous means, and 
allowed jealousy to fill your heart with hatred 
and malice. And what have you hitherto ob- 
tained inreturn for your many anxieties? Per- 
haps physical infirmities, which prevent you 
from enjoying what other advantages may be 
yours; perhaps a few more possessions than 
previously, but perhaps, also, fewer joys than 
when you had less worldly goods; perhaps a 
post of honor which exposes you to malicious 
attacks of envy, and heaps upon you responsi- 
bilities and cares. Is that a foretaste of Heaven ? 
Can these gains bear comparison with the hap- 
piness you enjoyed in those higher moments, 
when you possessed none of these, but when 
you were pure in heart, and your mind was 
free and fearless ? 

He who is thoroughly happy within himself 
covets not other joys, asks for nothing more than 
to remain forever asheis. If outward circum- 
stances make man happy, why then is he, even 
after he has attained the desired end, ever 
craving for something better, something differ- 
ent? Why, then is he always pursuing hap- 
piness as the child pursues the glowing colors 
of the rainbow, without ever reaching them? 

Pause, wonder, reflect upon the heavenly 
hours thou hast enjoyed in life, and ask thyself 
how they came to thee. Not to rank, nor riches, 
nor fine clothes, nor meat, nor drink, didst thou 
owe them, but to thy pure heart. Thou wert 
a better man in those hours, and therefore all 
that surrounded thee was better. Abandon the 
mistaken road towards happiness, and strive 
again to possess that which alone can lead thee 
back to thy paradise. 

Live with God in childlike purity. Never 
allow thyself to be too much absorbed in care for 
outward circumstances. Do thy duty, keep thy 
conscience clear; for all else trust in Him, 
who knows best what is good for us. Root 
out thy faults and evil tendencies ; when achild, 
thou hadst them not,and therefore thou wert hap- 
pier then than now. First of all cast from thee 
the desires that cause thee most uneasiness ; cor- 
rect, by steadfast perseverance, those defects in 
thy disposition and thy conduct, which are the 
chief sources of disquietude to thee. Man has 
great, nay, incredible power over himself, if he 
will but exert it. Think not of gratifying 
thyself; but consider each day what good thou 
canst do to others. Demand what thou hast a 
right to; but on the other side, never in the 
smallest way do injustice to others. And in or- 
der that thou mayest continue to improve, study 
earnestly the spirit and precepts of Jesus. In 
these thou wilt discover the highest wisdom, and 
from them learn the way back into thy lost 
paradise. There thou wilt find thy God again, 
and even in the severest trials of life, an inward 
peace, cheerfulness, bliss, of which no mortal 





can ever deprive thee. “ Blessed are the pure 
ia heart, for they shall see God!” 

Merciful and eternal God, Love inexhaustible, 
Father of the universe, my Father! if I have 
but Thee, all that life may bring is but a shad- 
owy phantasm. IfI have but thee, I shall pass 
without fear through light and through dark. 
ness, and shall find my way, and shall not 
falter, though want and death may threaten. 
If I have but Thee, I am sufficiently rich, 
though all fail me that others call riches ; Lam 
sufficiently exalted, though all the world look 
down upon me; I am strong enough, though 
thousands conspire against me; I am _ safe, 
though disasters may befall me, and all my 
earthly possessions be lost. If I have but Thee, 
death itself cannot rob me of my joy, should it 
even tear from my bleeding heart all the beloved 
souls to whom I am attached. Ah! death is 
Thy angel messenger, he brings them to Thee, 
and in the bosom of Thy love I shall find them 
again. If I have but Thee, I possess all 
things! Amen. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FAMILIAR INSECTS. 
BY I. HICKS. 

In penning the following, the scenes of last 
summer, with the varied forms of animal and 
vegetable life, have recurred to me with re- 
newed pleasure. 

That the younger members of our Society 
may be induced by these few sketches of insect 
life to further prosecute this intereeting subject, 
and to cultivate habits of inquiry, is the main 
object of the writer. 

As a further evidence of the great deficiency 
that exists in the knowledge of even our most 
common insects, I will mention an instance 
that occurred at the Farmers’ Club of the 
Americas Institute, New York. 

A person noted for his general intelligence 
presented a branch of grape vine, with two 
rows of grey-colored eggs on its surface, the 
size of flaxseed. These he said were the eggs 
of a new kind of curculio found in Ohio, which 
was producing fearful damage to the grapes 
there. The curculio that destroys our fruit, by 
laying an egg in the flesh, belongs to the tribe 
of weevils, all of which have snouts for boring 
into grain, fruit and other soft substances, for 
the purpose of depositing an egg, which in time 
hatches, and the worms produced live on the 
fruit for their support. Sometimes the plum 
weevil, not finding a sufficiency of plums, places 
its egg in the excrescences of plum and cherry 
trees, caused by the growth of a fungus, the 
spores of which, finding some roughness or 
break in the bark, gain foothold, and, preying 
on the sap, expand into those unsightly warts 
which we call black knots. But the curculio 
is not the cause any more than it is the cause 
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of the growth of fruit. She uses for the prepa- 
ration of her offspring the best material she can 
et. 

Those pretty eggs, lapping so nicely on the 
edges in two parallel rows, were deposited by 
our autumnal friend the katydid, to whose 
charge we can lay but few annoyances, unless 
it is that sometimes her husband is rather too 
noisy. The female uses her sword-like ap- 
pendage to shave off or youghen the bark, so 
that her eggs will sihendied then leaves them 
to be hatched by the warmth of the next sum- 
mer’s sun. The most curious thing about the 


was visited by these insects is fresh in my 
memory. The unearthly singing of myriads of 
locusts, branches of trees, with their brown 
leaves clinging to them, lying on the ground, 
and others broken, but still hanging by the strip 
of bark, made it one of the most dismal scenes, . 
and I gladly left the tract of desolation. But 
the grub affords a bountiful repast to the birds. 
The drum which they beat is so nicely hidden 
that we can scarcely notice it; indeed I have 
often watched them, but could detect no motion 
in their wing covers. The locusts mentioned 
in the Scriptures were undoubtedly grasshop- 
















katydid is how he makes these sharp notes re- 
verberating among the trees. His wings some- 
what resemble peapods in shape, and overlap 
each other. The surface of the edges in con- 
tact are sharp and rough, and, as the insect 
opens and closes his wing covers, they grate 
together, and, aided by the dome-shaped wing 
covers, creak out, “ katydid,” “katydid.” We 
have another singing insect, that makes music 
through the day. He is commonly called the 
locust, but properly the cicada. He is a happy 
insect. We love to hear his notes of a bright 
summer day, as he drums away on the spread- 
ing apple tree. An author says, “To the 
ancient Greeks no sound was more ayreeable 
than the chirping of the cicada, not only be- 
cause it seemed to give life to the solitary grove, 
but because it always conveyed to the mind the 
idea of a perfectly happy being. It is regarded 
as the most innocent of insects; and as it only 
sucks the juice out of the plants, or drinks the 
dew, it does us but little hurt. These remarks 
do not apply to the Cicada septendecim, or 
seventeen years’ locust. These locusts appear 
precisely every seventeen years. They insert 
their piercer into the twigs of trees, and place 
their eggs in the hole. They select branches 
of moderate size, and thrust their piercer into 
them obliquely, sawing a little with the notched 
edges, to assist in the work, until the opening is 
large enough to contain from twenty to forty eggs. 
After one aperture is filled, the insect goes to 
another twig, until the whole number of three 
huodred or four hundred is duly deposited. The 
punctured limbs soon die and fall to the earth, 
presenting a dreary spectacle, especially when 
their attacks are upon orchards and ornamental 
trees. After the insects are hatched, which 
occurs in from two to four weeks, they fall to 
the ground, which they penetrate until they 
reach the roots of the trees, affd there fasten 
themselves. It is strange that they should re- 
main so long—seventeen years nearly—sucking 
the juice from the roots, but such is the fact. 
They generally leave the ground in early sum- 
mer in this section of country, and a visit to a 
place where this locust abounds in great num- 
bers will long be remembered. A ride nearly 
thirty years ago through a piece of woods which 








pers, not unlike those that devastate the Western 
States. 


(To be continued.) 


A HAPPY HOME. 
A pleasant and sensible writer says that in a 


happy home there will be no fault finding, over- 
bearing spirit—there will be no peevishness 
nor fretfulness. 
the heart or be on the tongue. 
the sighs, the wasting of life and health, strength 
and time, of all that is most to be desired in a 
happy home, occasioned merely by unkind 
words ! 


Unkindness will not dwell in 
Oh, the tears, 


The celebrated Mr. Wesley remarks of 
this, that fretting and scolding seem like tear- 
ing the flesh from the bones, and that we have 
no more right to be guilty of this sin than we 
have to curse, and swear, and steal. In a per- 


fectly happy home all selfishness will be re- 


moved. Even as “ Christ pleased not himself,” 


so the members of a happy home will not seek 


first to please themselves, but will seek to please 
each other. 

Cheerfulness is another ingredient in a happy 
home. How much does a sweet smile, eman- 
ating from a heart fraught with love and kind- 
ness, contribute to rendera home happy! How 
attractive, how soothing is that sweet cheerful- 
ness that is borne on the countenance of a wife 
and mother! How do the parents and child, 
the brother and sister, the mistress and servant, 
dwell with delight on those cheerful looks, 
those confiding smiles that beam from the eye 
and burst from the inmost soul of those who are 
near and dear. How it hastens the return of 
the father, lightens the cares of the mother, 
renders it more easy for youth to resist tempta- 
tion, and, drawn by the cords of affection, how it 
induces them with loving hearts to return to 
the parental roof. Oh, that parents would lay 
this subject to heart—by untiring effort they 
would so far render home more happy that their 
children and domestics shall not seek for happi- 
ness in forbidden paths. 


MEETING AT THE TOP. 
A hundred years ago, and more, a numerous 
body of Presbyterians, who had seceded from 
the Established Church of Scotland, was split 
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in two on a quarrel about a clause in the oath 
required of the freemen of certain Scottish bo- 
roughs, which expressed “their hearty allow- 
ance of the true religion at present professed 
within the realm, and authorized by the laws 

. thereof.” The party who held that the oath 
might be conscientiously taken by seceders 
were called “Burghers,” and their opponents 
“Anti-burhgers.” Johnny Morton, a keen 
Burgher, and Andrew Gebbie, a decided Anti- 
burgher, both lived in the same house, but at 
opposite ends, and it was the bargain that each 
should keep his own side of the house well 
thatched. When the dispute about the princi- 
ple of their kirks, and especially the offensive 
clause in the oath, grew hot, the two neighbors 
ceased to speak to each other. 

But one day they happened to be on the roof 
at the same time, each repairing the thatch in 
the slope of the roof on his own side, and when 
they had worked up to the top, there they were 
—face to face. They couldn’t flee, so at last An- 
drew took off his cap, and, scratching his head, 
said, “Johnnie, you and me, I think, hae been 
very foolish to dispute, as we hae done, con- 
cerning Christ’s will aboot our kirks, until we 
hae clean forgot His will aboot ourselves; and 
so we hae fought sae bitterly for what we ca’ 
the truth, that it has ended in spite. What- 
ever’s wrang, it’s perfectly certain that it never 
ean be right to be uncivil, unneighborly, un- 
kind, in fac, tae hate ane anither. Na, na, 
that’s the deevil’s wark, and no God’s. Noo, 
it strikes me that may be it’s wi’ the kirk as wi’ 
this house ; your working on ae side and me on 
the t’ither, but if we only do our work weel, we 
will meet at the tap at last. Gie’s your han’, 
auld neighbor!” And so they shook han’, and 
were the best o’ freens ever after.— Moravian. 
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By notes received from some of our sub- 
scribers, it is evident they do not understand 
why their bills are sent so early in the volume. 
We must remind such that our terms are “ pay- 
able in advance.” 





Friends TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Rebecca Price has obtained a minute from 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting, endorsed by Bal- 
timore Quarter, to attend Genesee Yearly 
Meeting, and to appoint some meetings going 
to and returning therefrom. 


BALTIMORE QUARTERLY Meetina.—A friend 
writing from Baltimore informs us of the late 
Quarterly Meeting held in that city on Second 


ee 


day, the 12th inst. This Meeting is held alter- 
nately at Sandy Spring, Guopowder, Little Falls 
and Baltimore. ‘The Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders is held the Seventh-day previous, and on 
First-day the houses are opened for public wor- 
ship. On the recent occasionan unusual number 
of young persuns was present, who evinced much 
attention and interest. An appointed meeting 
in the evening was @ell attended, and proved 
to be a solemn, precious opportunity, giving 
evidence of the presence of the Great Head of 
the Church. 

In the Quarterly Meeting, the subject of tale- 
bearing and detraction elicited considerable ex- 
pression upon the evils attending the indul- 
gence of this pernicious habit. 

The same communication states that Friends 
in Baltimore appropriate an hour before their 
First-day morning meetings to the reading of 
the Scriptures and Friends’ writings, and that 
considerable interest is manifested by the young 
people in these readings. 

It also informs that a school is held: in the 
afternoon for the children, who seem greatly to 
appreciate the efforts of those who are laboring 
for their advantage. “ We feel,” the account 
continues, “ that we have cause for encourage- 
ment. We hope and believe there has been 
quite a revival of concern for our religious tes- 
timonies, and we trust these labors will be a 
benefit to all concerned in the work, and like 
bread cast upon the waters will be found after 
many days.” 


————__-—~+0 


“ Tae FATHERS,WHERE ARE THEY, AND THE 
PROPUETS, DO THEY LIVE FOREVER ?”—When 
those who have lived uprightly depart from this 
scene of action, there are sorrowful voids left. 
When those who stood as pillars in the militant 
church are removed, we can but mourn. Al- 
though we believe that having fulfilled their 
earthly missions they have entered into the saints 
rest, yet we mourn for the vacant places, and we 
greatly desire ghat a double portion of their 
spirit may be upon us: that as, of old, Elisha 
“‘ took up the mantle of Elijah,” there should be 
a preparation of heart realized to receive the 
mantles of the departing prophets. Thus there 
might be a beautiful succession of those upon 
whose shoulders the ark of the testimony could 


‘rest, and the blessed promise would be fulfilled, 
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The following filial tribute to his memory has 
been sent us for insertion :— 


‘“ Judges shall be raised up as at the first, and 
counsellors as in the beginning.” 


“Few men have lived more loved or more 
respected, or have died more deeply or tenderly 
regretted. 

Of all the changes Time so loudly rings, 
none perhaps more solemn sounds upon the ear 
than that quivering vibration which thrills the 
heart with such ‘unutterable emotion, when 
from physical companionship forever has passed 
the spirit of the father beloved. 


These reflections have been awakened by the 
removal of our beloved and valued friend 
James Martin, an elder of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, who died on the 3d inst., in the 76th 
year of his age. In reviewing his life, we are 
instructed by the evidence he gave in his daily 
walk among men, that he was actuated by 
that spirit which “ seeketh not its own.” When) ihe raised hand that in its finite conception 
a young man, he left his country home and came of the wisdom of the Infinite would have 
to this city, to enter into mercantile pursuits: | warded off the blow, is paralyzed in its puny 
He had been trained with great care and in | ¢ffort by a higher power; upon the appealing 


much simplicity by a loving, concerned mother, lip the very finger of God is pressed, and to 
d f i bh d fr I - } | every member of the stricken household seem 
and for a time, when removed from the maternal | »qaressed the words, ‘I love thee, I love thee, 


influence, he was attracted by the novelties of | pass under the rod.’ 
city life, and imitated the frivolous fashions of} Mute, therefore, in the presence of what 
the day. The plain dress to which he had | 8eemeth so stern a decree, stand those who 


been accustomed in his childhood, was exchanged | ae a ae eae 
| ’ 


for a gay attire, and thus arrayed, he returned | for comfort or advice to one whose voice ever 
to pay his first visit to his early home. His echoed the love of a heart that knew no failing 
mother surveyed him from head to foot, greeted , in its warm affection. 

him affectionately, and then burst into tears. But, looking onward, and upward, ‘the dead 


Sint ses dun aati on ot ti who die in the Lord are revealed to spiritual 
ely overcome by her emotion. | vision, and there beside the ‘river the streams 


He could not continue in a course which 80, whereof make glad the city of our God,’ he 
evidently grieved his parents. He resumed his whose daily life was an evidence that ‘ the work 
simple dress, and never afterward deviated from | of righteousness is peace, and the effect of 
it. This act of obedience to parental wishes | righteousness quietness, and assurance forever,’ 


} lin dnsiiell f ali . | Fests from his labors—no more to “ hunger or 
was perhaps the beginning of a life of dedica-| thirst’—no more to be smitten ‘ by heat or by 


tion to higher authority. As he grew in years, ‘sun ’—but to find, in the arms of that Saviour 
it was increasingly his concern to follow the! Who was his rod and his staff as he walked 


Witness for truth, and he carried out in the | through the valley of the shadow of Death, ‘a 
domestic, social and business relations, the 


| hiding place from the wind,’ and ‘a covert from 
principles which were revealed unto him as 


| the tempest.’ 

Unto the God who was his refuge and 
right. Though decided in his own religious | strength, a very present help in all his time of 
opinions, yet he was tolerant of the views of | trouble, may those so dear to him, for rest and 
others, and by his example recognized the great | comfort turo. ‘Cast thy burdea upon the 


trath, “One i Christ, and 1) | Lord and he shall sustain thee,’ is a promise 
» Une is your master even Christ, and all! g17¢ in its fulfilment ; and in the presence of a 


ye are brethren.” “ His heart, his hand and) Father who hath loved us with an everlasting 
his purse” were ever open to the calls of those | love, in whom there is no change nor shadow 
Whose necessities claimed relief, and his ready of turning, who will never, never leave, nor 


sympathy drew those who differed from him in ee ick aa ae 
sentiment, near to him in love. ‘ 


mercy endureth forever.” 
One of the last efforts of his life was to bring 
before the attention of our Yearly Meeting a 


desire for more harmonious affiliation with 
Orthodox Friends. Not witha view of the two 








Tue Women’s Hospitat oF PHILADELPHIA, 
—From the Fifth Annual Report of this Institu- 
tion, we learn that twenty one hundred and 


societies becoming united in one body, but that 
the members when casually thrown together, 
may recognize each other as having a common 
mission, as the children of the one loving Father. 


twenty-seven patients have been treated in the va- 
rious departments during the past year. Sev- 
enty-eight patients have been received into the 
house ; of these 54 have been discharged well, 
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eighteen improved, two not benefited, and ten 
remained at the close of the year. 

Fifteen hundred and thirty-eight patients 
have been prescribed for in the Dispensary, and 
furnished with medicines free of charge ; and 
five hundred and five have been gratuitously 
attended at their own homes. 

This philanthropic undertaking is worthy the 
co-operation of the benevolent ; its objects are, 
—the treatment of diseases of women and chil- 
dren; to furnish facilities for clinical instruc- 
tion to women engaged in the study of medi- 
cine, and the practical training of nurses. 

In the treatment of diseases, the report says 
that “ the Managers have found much to cheer 
them in the working of the [nstitution. They 
have seen some women sick, and apparently 
sinking under fatal disorders, too poor to secure 
the comforts indispensable to recovery, and 
sensitively shrinking from the almshouse, re- 
stored to health and active duty through the 
fostering care of this Hospital; and although 
limited means have sometimes made it a painful 
necessity to discriminate in favor of applicants 
who could make compensation for the advan- 
tages received, yet the managers rejoice that 
the blessings of some who were ready to perish 
have fallen upon this institution. 

“ Looking atthe importance of the objects 
of the Institution, and the fact that this is the 
only one of the kind in this City and State, the 
Managers earnestly hope that donations, com- 
mensurate with the requirements of the case, 
will be received. 

“Tn this advanced age, enlightened men and 
women are more and more realizing that the 

suffering and the needy have claims upon them, 
not as distant objects of a different class, but 
as members of a common Father’s household to 
whom they owe protection ; and that, in giving 
for these, they ‘are not only lending to the 
Lord, but aiding that fraternal band whose 
health and happiness shall be reflected upon 
their own lives.” 


Diep, suddenly, at Camden, Del., on Fifth-da 
morning, the 15th inst., Isaac Dowsy, in the. 67th 
year of his age; an esteemed member and elder of 
Camden Monthly Meeting. An honest, upright man, 
the noblest work of God. He was working in his 
garden and feeling poorly; went into his house and 
laid down. Within half an hour bis daughter went 
to his room, and found his spirit had departed, 
Thus it is fully verified, ‘In the midst of life we are 
in death.” 
—, of bilious pneumonia, on the 5th of Third 
month, 1866, at hig residence near Waynesville, 
Warren Co., Ohio, Amos Cook, in the 81st year of 
his age; he was an esteemed member, and for many 
years an elder, of Miami Monthly Meeting. He was 
exemplary in his life and conversation. Being firmly 
attached to the doctrines and testimonies of the, 
Society in all their primitive fulness, and concerned 
for the right administration and support of our 
wholesome discipline and order. Of him it might 
justly be said, ‘‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there is no guile ;” aud the peaceful serenity of his 
close corresponded with tbe tevor of his life. 

——, on the 7th of Third month, 1866, at his late 
residence in Bristol Township, Morgan Co., Ohio, 
Avaustus Kirk, M.D., in the 79th year of his age. 

Beloved and respected by all those who knew him. 
‘*Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from 
henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 

——,on the 3d inst., near Chester, Pa., Racuen 
West, in the 91st year of her age. 

, on the 24th of Second month, 1866, at Darby, 
.Delaware County, Pa., Reece Heacocx, aged 175 
years. 





































, on the 20th of Third month, 1866, at Bellevue 
Institute, Attleboro’, Pa., Matitpa J., daughter of 
Pearson Scarborough, of Solebury township, in her 
17th year. 

——, on the 21st of Third month, 1866, Ricnarp V. 
Hompnreys, aged 53 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

—, on the 23d of Third month, 1866, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Ellwood Jobnson, at 
Germattown, Mary Burr, in her 80th year; a mem- 
ber of same meeting. 

——, on the 25th of Third month, 1866, Samus. 
C. Cooper, in his 69th year; a member of same 
meeting. 

——, on the 21st of Third month, 1866, at Ger- 
mantown, FioreNce Mania, daughter of Franklin and 
Mary H. Shoemaker, in the 12th year of her age; 
member of Green street Monthly Meeting. 


——-~on 


POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS. 

During the past month subscriptions in money 
have been forwarded for our Agent which he has 
not received; we therefore request those making 
remittances to him to procure “ Post-Office Money 
Orders,” whenever they can be obtained. 

nce caaSiiiaaeantits 

The Secretary of the Clothing Committee of 
“Friends Association fur the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen” requests that those who have ob- 
tained sewing from the room, Eighth and Arch Sts., 
will return the garments when finished to Henry 
Laing, No. 30 N. Third St., instead of to the former 
place. The room No. 800 Arch St. is closed for the 
present. 


———_ -+-—~oe- 


Magriep, in this city, on the 15th of Third month 
1866, by Friends’ ceremony, Asa M. Stasige to 


Avsina S. Osporng, both of Montgomery County, 
Maryland. 


+e 


Diep, at Sandy Spring, Maryland, on the morning 
of the 18th instaut, of rheumatic fever, Eowarp 
StaBier, eldestagon of James S. and Margaret S. 
Hallowell, in the 19th year of his age. 


—_—_ eo 


cast upon fire, abateth his heat, and from an 
enemy he shall become thy friend. 


A mild answer to an angry man, like water’ 
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‘ We may have access to our God WITHOUT ANY 
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LEE 


Review of “A Declaration,” &c., published by 
order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends ( so called) held in Philadelphia in 
1828. By Wm. GrBsons, M. D. 

(Continued from page 45.) 

Articles 27th, 35th and 36th being of 
similar import, are taken together and com- 
mented upon. They have reference to the 
Berean and Quaker, and are therefore omitted. 

The review proceeds. 


As the next extract is mutilated, I will quote 
the whole paragraph, distinguishing the extracts 
as before. 

ArtIcLE XXVIII. “So here, my friends, 
we see the one thing needful; and there is 
nothing else to be come at, that can unite the 
children of men, but this light and life in the 
soul ; [it is truly God in man: for as He fills 
all things, he cannot be located in any thing 
which is capable of being located: because, to 
suppose that all the fulness of God was in 
Christ, is to take him out of every other part 
of the world:] but as certainly as He was in 
Jesus Christ, so certainly He is in all the sons 
of God ; and ‘as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, are the sons of God.’ Here now, we 
see that God is every where, that He fills the 


‘immensity of space.”—Decl., p. 23. Quaker; 


vol. 1, p. 166. 

The question respecting the fulness has 
been before examined; to which [I refer the 
reader. It has been shown, that the visible 
person, or the man Jesus, was not, according to 
William Penn, Isaac Pennington, Daniel Phil- 
lips, George Whitehead, and others, “ properly 
the Sor of God:” and hence, that the fulness 
of the Godhead did not dwell in him; for the 
being possessing thetwan be nothing less than 
God himself. And George Fox pronounces it 
blasphemy to say that God was crucified; for 
that it was God that raised up Jesus, on the 
third day. The fulness spoken of, attaches 
only to Christ in spirit, the Word that was in 
the beginning with God, and was God. 

The sentence following the extract, and 
Which the Declaration has suppressed, is ex- 
planatory of what precedes it, viz.: “ But as 
certainly as He [God] was in Jesus Christ, so 
certainly is He in all the sons of God,” Xe., 
Which is equivalent to what Isaac Pennington 
(before quoted,) says, “ He partook of the spirit, 
or ‘eternal life,’ as the rest of the children did.” 

Articles 29th, 31st, 32d, 33d, and 34th are 
omitted, as not having referenee to E. H. 


Articte XXX. “ Oh! dearly beloved friends, 
young and old, may you gather deeper and 
deeper to that which is within the vail, where 


MEDIATOR.” — Quaker, vol 2, p. 277. 
In the New York sermons, p. 99, Elias Hicks 








says, “If they [our first parents] had never re- 


volted, there never would have been any other, . 
mediator than the law in their own hearts.” 
And in page 100, he says, “ Christ has led the 
way for us,” &c. Hence it is evident, that he 
does not deny the necessity of a mediator, until 
that state is attained which the apostle calls 
‘the stature of the fuluess of Christ,” which is 
“within the vail;” and which be again speaks 
where he says, ‘‘ And when all things shall be 
subdued unto him, then shall the Son also, 
himself, be subject unto Him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.” 1 Cor. 
xv. 28. 

“ But there is no stopping by the way,’ says 
Job Scott, “‘ or sitting down at ease ; for as cer- 
tainly as we become wholly joined to the Lord 
in the one Spirit, we know Christ to reign in 
us, till he puts down all rule and authority ; 
until all his and our enemies are put under his 
feet in us, until death is completely swailowed 
up in victory, and God becomes all in all. 
Then it is that the Son renders up the kingdom 
to the Father, and God over al! sways the unre- 
sisted sceptre in his kingdom.”—Salvation by 
Christ, p. 24. 

“ Destroy the vail, and destroy death ; the 
taking away the vail is the taking away of death. 
Death upon a true account, is nothing but a 
vail upon God, who is our life. Even Christ’s 
flesh was a vail : ordinances are vails; if God be 
our life, the less we are in these things, the 
more we are in life.’—€. Goad’s last Testi- 
mony, quoted by William Penn, vol. 2, folio, p. 
421. 

ARTICLE XXXVII. “ On the offering of our 
Lord on the cross (says the Declaration,) as a 
sacrifice for sin, Elias Hicks remarks, ‘ But I 
do not consider that the crucifixion of the out- 
ward body of flesh and blood of Jesus on the 
cross, was an atonement for any sins but the legal 
sins of the Jews, &c. ‘ Surely, is it possible that 
any rational being that has any right sense of 
justice or mercy, would be willing to accept for- 
giveness of his sins on such terms! ! Would he 
not rather go forward, and offer himself wholly 
up to suffer all the penalties due his crimes, 
rather than the innocent should suffer? Nay, 
was he so hardy as to acknowledge a willing- 
ness to be saved through such a medium, would 
it not prove that he stood in direct opposition 
to every principle of justice and honesty, of 
mercy and love, and show himself to be a poor 
selfish creature, unworthy of notice!!!’— 
“Elias Hicks’ letter to N. Shoemaker.” 

The above extract is taken from a private 
letter, written by Elias Hicks to Nathan Shoe- 
maker. 

On this subject, William Penn says, ‘“‘ And fur- 
ther, you blasphemously charge Divine justice 
with punishivg your sins to the full in Christ, or 
punishing him that was ever innocent, to the 
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full for your sins ; so that you account it against' from the sinner: the only duty it imposes on 


*justice, to punish your sins again in you, though 
you live and die in them. And yet you think 
it an excellent piece of justice to punish the 
innocent to the full of the guilty. But your mis- 
take in this is gross, as will further appear, and 
you will not hereby be acquitted, nor cleared. 
This will not prove you invested with Christ’s 
everlasting righteousness ; nor will this cover 
your own filthy rags, or hide your shame.” 

“And while you think that you are secured 
in your sins from the stroke of justice, as hav- 
ing been fully executed, and that by way of 
revenge upon the innocent Son of God, in 
punishing your sins to the full upon him; I 
say, while you state this as the nature of the 
satisfaction by Christ suffering in your stead, 
the whole world may as well acquit itself there- 
by from punishment as you : for he died for all, 
and ‘is the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world.’ And therefore, if this must be 
looked upon as the full punishment of sin, that 
it was laid upon Christ, and that ‘ the sin can- 
not be again punished after such satisfaction,’ 
this may make a merry world in sin, once pun- 
ished to the full in Christ, never to be punished 
agiin upon the offender which the law directly 
takes hold of. Oh! soothing doctrine to sin- 


ners ! the plain effect of which is, to make the |: 


wicked world rejoice in a sinful state, and say, 
*O admirable justice! that was pleased thus to 
revenge thyself on an innocent man that never 
sinned, and to punish our sins to the full upon 
him! O transcendent mercy, that hast found 
out this expedient, that we might be fully ac- 
quitted, pardoned and discharged from the pen- 
alty that is just, and due to us for all our sins, 
past, present, and to come.’ Oh! what glad 
tidings are these to the hypocrites and drunk- 
ards, &c. And how merry they are apt to be in 
their sins, upon their ministers’ proclaiming 
such an act of indemnity of all offences and 
injuries past, present, and to come, not only 
against their neighbors, but against God him- 
self.”—Christian Quaker, pp. 404, 405. 

William Penn, in his “Sandy Foundation 
Shakeff,” after exposing the anti-scriptural and 
irrational character of the common doctrine of 
Atonement, or Satisfaction, says, ‘It no way 
renders man beholding, [beholden,] or in the 
least obliged to God; since by their doctrine, 
He would not have abated us, nor did He, 
Christ, the last farthing: so that the acknowl- 
edgments are peculiarly the Son’s; which de- 
stroys the whole current of Scripture testimony 
for hie good will towards men. Oh! the infa- 
mous portraiture this doctrine draws of the In- 
finite Goodness ! Is this your retribution, O in- 
juripus satisfactionists 2?” 

“No one can show from the Scriptures,” says 
Luther to the people of Wittemberg, “ that 


him, is, a true repentance, a sincere change of 
heart, a resolution to bear the cross of Christ, 
and to strive to do good works.” —D’ Aubiyne’s 
Reformation, p. 75. 


(To be continued.) 





BREATHINGS OF SPRING. 


oe BY F. HEMANS, 
“Thou givest me flowers, thou givest me songs—bring back 
the love that I have lost! ”’ 
What wakest thou, Spring !—sweet voices in the 
woods, 
And reed-like echoes that kave long been mute; 
Thou bringest back, to fill the solitudes, 
The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless flute, 
Whose tone seems breathing mournfulness or glee, 
E’en as our hearts may be. 


And the leaves greet thee, Spring—the joyous 
leaves, 


Whose tremblings gladden many a copse and 


glade, 
Where each young spray a rosy flush receives, 
When thy south wind hath pierced the whispery 
shade, 
And happy murmurs, running through the grass, 
Tell that thy footsteps pass. 


And the bright waters—they too hear thy call, 
Spring, the awakener! thou hast burst their sleep ! 
Amidst the hollows of the rocks their fall 
Makes melody, and in the forests ceep, 
Where sudden sparkles and blue gleams betray 
Their windings to the day. 


And ffowers—the fairy-peopled world of flowers ! 
Thou from the dust has set that glory free, 
Coloring the cowslip with the sunny hours, 
And pencilling the wood anemone ; 
Silent they seem—yet each to thoughtful eye 
Glows with mute poesy. 


But what awakest thou in the heart, O Spring! 
The human beart, with all its dreams and sighs? 
Thou that givest back so many a buried thing, 
Restorer of forgotten ha ies | 
Fresh songs and scents break forth where’er thou art, 
What wakest thou in the heart ? 


Too much, oh! there too much—we know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus, yet roused by thee, 
What fond, strange yearnings, from the soul’s deep 
cell, 
Gush for the faces we no more may see! 
How are we haunted, in thy wind’s low tone, 
By voices that are gone! 


Looks of familiar love, that never more, 
Never on earth, our aching eyes shall meet, 
Past words of welcome to our household door, 
And vanish’d smiles, and sounds of parted feet— 
Spring! ’midst the murmurs of thy flowering trees, 
Why, why revivest thou these? 


Vain longings for the dead—why come they back 
With thy young birds, and leaves, aud living 
blooms? 
Oh! is it not, that from thine eartbly track 
Hope to thy world may look beyond the tombs? 
Yes! gentle Spring; no sorrow dims thine air, 
Breathed by our loved ones there. 


——_ 20 —___ 


It is not the gold or the diamonds about%a 


God’s justice requires a penalty or satisfaction | watch that keeps time ! 
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ADDRESS ON THE LIMITS OF EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from page 47.) 

At the present day we relish the Greek lan- 
guage, from the mingled impression not only of 
its own superiority, but of the pleasure it gives 
us and the pains it hascost us. We relish it as 
the musician enjoys his music, the mathema- 
tician his geometry, and the antiquarian his dig- 
gings. We are pleased that it has been pre- 
served with its euphonious intonations, its co- 
pious expressiveness, and its noble literature. We 
know that the spirit of Homer cannot be trans- 
lated into English, any more than the soul of 
Shakspeare can be done into Greek. All lan- 
guages have their idiomatic expressions of | 
thought, and in all of them translation has a 
killing effect on the strong points of literature. 





trust and responsibility. It is remarkable how 
many of our distinguished men have been self- 
educated, or at least without academic education. 
Franklin was a philosopher, Washington a 
statesman, Patrick Henry an orator, but not by 
the grace of classical education. Henry Clay 
knew nothing of the Greek language, nor did 
probably Thomas Benton. Rumford, Bowditch 
and Fulton did not develop their intellects un- 
der the shades of academic seclusion. And if 
we were to go abroad for examples, we should 
find that Napoleon was no classical scholar, and 
that Peter the Great, when he issued from: his 
lair at Moscow to study the civilization of West- 
ern Europe, did not repair to the universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford, but entered as a 
working mechanic in the shipyards of Saardam 


It is highly probable that the half-savage ac-| and Deptford. : 
complishments of Homer heroes and gods can-| We need not regret that our country is the 
not be made duly appreciable in the English field of wholesome competition between the 
tongue. Nevertheless, the mudern world can | well taught and the self taught, between advan- 
get on without them, and we may be excused | tage on the one side and energy on the other, 
for believing that if the study of Greek should |! between early development under assistance and 
be abandoned as a requisite in our universities, 'slow maturity under difficulties. The success 
although it would still be culivated, like other | of either condition awakens and stimulates the 
exceptional studies, with success and delight! zeal of the other. 
by a few devutees, yet our practical, bustling| There are many persons who even in this age 
and overcrowded generation would never again | speak in terms of derogation of what are called 
postpone more useful occupations to adopt it as! utilitarian studies, in contrast with classical and 
an indispensable academical study. ideal literature, as if pursuits which tend di- 
In regard to success in the world, at the pre- | rectly to the preservation and happiness of man 
sent day, it is not an academic education, how- | Were less worthy of his attention than those 
ever desirable in any shape it may be, that’ which may be founded in fancy, exaggeration 
gives a man access to the confidence and gen-| and passion. Poetry, artand fiction have sought 
eral favor of his fellow. men, or to the influential for the beautiful and sublime in creations which 
posts of society. It is native talent, reliability, | are imaginary and often untrue, which, “ 0’ er- 
perseverance and indomitable will, that conduct | inform the pencil and the pen,” and attract be- 
him to the high places of the world. In all! cause theyare mysterious and inaccessible. But 
countries, and most of all in our own country, a in the present age, fact has overtaken fancy ard 
contest continually goes on between academic passed beyond it. We have no need to create 
education and self-education, the education that new miracles, nor imagine them, when the ap- 
comes from without, and the education that: petite for wonder is more than satiated with 
comes from within. The much cultivated boy, | reality, and objects of delight and amazement 
who, under favor of advantages, performs faith- | confront us in the walks of daily life. I know 
fully his allotted tasks, who fulfils the require- | nothing in nature or art more beautiful than a 
ments of his teachers, who is accustomed to ; railroad train, when it shoots by us with a swift- 
subordinate his own judgment to the dictation | ness that renders its inmates invisible, and 
of others, although he may hold a high rank! winds off its sinuous way among mountains 
in the scale of proficiency and the amount oe forests, spanning abysses, cleaving hills 
acquisition, is liable, on arriving at manhood, to} asunder, and travelling onward to its destina- 
continue to lean rather than to lead, and thence | tion, steadily, smoothly, unerringly, as a migra- 
to occupy a secondary place in the struggle for | tory bird advances to the polar regions, And 
worldly distinction. On the other hand, the| I know of nothing more sublime than in the 
neglected but independent youth, who is!hold of an ocean steamship, to look on the 
brought up in the suggestive school of necessity, | mightiest enginery that has been raised by 
who becomes original and inventive because his | man, as it wields its enormous limbs like a liv- 
life is a continued contest with difficulties, who | ing thing, and heaves and pants and rolls and 
balances character against opportunity, and in-| plunges,—urged onward by the struggling of 
dividual vigor and patience against external | the imprisoned elements. 
guidance; such an one, from the habit uf di-| The traveller passes daily by the never-end- 
recting himself, becomes more competent to di-|ing gows of posts and wires which mark the 
rect others, and to wear more easily offices of pathway of the electric telegraph, until at 
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length, by their very frequency, they are blended 
in the inert features of the landscape, and cease 
to attract attention. Yet, all the while, invisi- 
ble thought is riding on those wires, and mind 
is answering to mind over a thousand miles of 
distance. 

It is a fact so generally admitted, in this 
country at least, as to have become almost a 
truism, that proecriptive and hereditary posi- 
tions are declining in social influence. Personal 
unworthiness or incompetency cannot be cov- 
ered up by personal privilege. It is better to 
be the founder of a great name, than its disre- 
putable survivor. When a Marshal of France, 
Duke of Abrantes and Governor of Paris, was 
reminded by others of the obscurity of his 
birth, he proudly replied, “ Moi je suis mon 
ancétre”’ (I am my own ancestor.) In this great 
and original country, which is now treading in 





ence, preferring those that best harmonize with 
the adopted path which is to be the occupation 
of life. And as to the residuary class, not nu- 
merous in any country, to whom is left the op. 
tion of pursuing pleasure or knowledge, it is 
fortunate when there is judgment enough to 
perceive that these two objects can be identified 
in one pursuit. Knowledge is never so suc- 
cessfully cultivated as when it becomes a pleas- 
ure, and no pleasure is more permanent than 
the successful pursuit of knowledge, combined, 
as it should be, with moral progress. Natural 
gifts and variations of aptitude qualify men to 
tread with advantage the special paths of art 
and science ; and such gifts are most frequently 
born in and with them, and cannot be imparted- 
from without. A wasical ear, an artistic eye 
and a poetic sense are not to be created in any 
man. We might as well expect to endow him 


the van of a new reformation, we have thousands | with the sagacity of the hound, the quick ear 


yet untaught, who are to become ancestors in 
fame, angestors in fortune, ancestors in science, 
ancestors in virtue. May their descendants be 
worthy of them. 

These are the men who may well claim to 
“ constitute a State.” _ They are, as it were, the 
granite substratum which underlies the rich 
coal fields and the arable soils of the earth’s ex- 
terior surface. Like that they will last when 
softer and richer tracts shall have been swept 
away. Yet a continent as extensive and various 
as ours should be capable of furnishing all soils 


and materials for all needful and desirable pro- 
ductions. 


gratify it must follow in their order. “ In every 
country,’’ says Buckle, “as soon as the accumu- 
lation of wealth has reached a certain point, the 





of the hare, or the lightning sense of danger 
which preserves and insures the perilous life of 
the summer insect. 

The man of robust though ungainly frame, 
may make a first-rate laborer; the slender, shy 
and delicate youth may shine in the walks of 
literature; the man of strong voice and prompt 
and comprehensive intellect may take prece- 
dence as an orator. But transpose these con- 
ditions, and we have a result of mistakes and fail- 
ures. What God hath put asunder, man can- 
not well join together. 

I have dwelt on the importance of a special 


When the necessaries which sustain | and well-selected path of study as leading to 
life are provided, the luxuries which adorn and | 


success in education, and not less in subsequent 
life. Nevertheless, the necessity of absolute 
confinement to this path is to be accepted with 
great modifications. A youth with vigorous 


produce of each man’s labor becomes more than ! and varied powers will not easily restrict himself 


sufficient for his support; it is no longer neces- 
sary that all should work ; and there is found a 
separate class, the members of which pass their 
lives for the most part in the pursuit of pleasure; 
a very few, however, in the acquisition and 
diffusion of knowledge.” This statement is a 
good exposition of the law which rules in the 
affairs of this country; it contains the danger 
and the safety, the bane and the antidote, of our 
social destiny. In a nation in which “the gov- 
ernment is made for the people, and not the peo- 
ple for the government,” whose fundamental 
requisite is “the greatest good of the greatest 
number,” education, elementary and practical, 
such as common schools can furnish, must be 
made accessible to all who can be withdrawn, 
either from labor: or idleness, for a sufficient 
time to realize its advantage. Afterwards those 
whom favor of fortune or strength of will has 
qualified to approach higher paths of intellec- 
tual culture should be encouraged, assisted and 
excited to enter and occupy either one or many 
of the more difficult fields of literature and sci- 


to a beaten track, but as his mind grows he will 
become discursive in his aspirations. He will 
carry along with him, not only the adopted or 
select pursuits which have enabled him to serve, 
to impress or to excel others, but he will also be 
prompted, both before and after he has grown 
up, to entertain himself and to extend his rela- 
tions with those who surround him, by devoting 
his surplus time, which his very success has 
given him, to the enlargement of his sphere of 
occupation. Every’ professional man, however 
efficient and prosperous he may be in the dis- 
charge of his daily routine, must have, if he 
would not rust, some collateral pursuits, some 
by-play of life, in which he may recreate him- 
sclf and keep up a wholesome freshness by inter- 
course with congenial minds, and at times with 
the ideal world. Our country has been called 
in reproach the arena of a cultivated mediocrity. 
Happy would it be if all mankind could be 
brought up even to that level. A cultivated 
mediocrity is the boundless soil ftom out of 
which must spring at times the vigorous and 
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sete Aeneas 
favored shoots of genius, sparse and exceptional | utter, to welcome the milkers, who are always 
though they may be, yet sufficient to supply the| men, as they say, “women tickle the cow, and 
just needs of mankind,—various and eccentric | never take all the milk from the udders, so that 
in their character, yet conspiring to dignify and | they give less and less.” It is said of them that 
ennoble our race. Men cannot all be geniuses,| am Argovian will send for the doctor for his 
yet there are many in whom exist the germs of | cow a great deal quicker than for his wife ; but 
art, poetry and eloquence, the love of beauty,| we did not see any evidence that he was not 
the sense of the ideal, and the perception of the| sufficiently attentive to ‘both.— Cottages of the 
unseen. These are the men who, when discov- | Alps. 
ered and brought out, delight, attract and im- 

ress the world ; who are generally appreciated, 
though not often followed; whose presence and 
inspiration are necessary to the enjoyment and 
the upward progress of the human race. They 
spread the sails in the adventurous and perilous 
voyage of life, while others hold the helm and 
labor at the ropes. 

Our country, with its vast territory, its in- 
viting regions, its various population, its un- 
trammelled freedom, looks forward now to a 
future which hitherto it has hardly dared to an- 
ticipate. Let us hopefully await the period when 
the world shall do homage to our national refine- 
ment, as it now does to our national strength ; 
when the column shall have received its Corin- 
thian capital ; and when the proportions of the 
native oak shall be decorated, but not concealed, 
by the cultivated luxuriance of vines and flowers. 


CARE OF CATTLE IN SWITZERLAND. 


If there is one thing in which the Argovian 
takes particular pride, and in which he particu- 
larly excels, it is to the care of his cattle. They 
are elephants in size, and their glossy hides 
betoken some peculiar art on the part of their 
masters. Not a particle of dust or straw is 
allowed to cling to them, and they are combed 
and washed as only horses are elsewhere, not 
with a curry-comb, but with old cards, which, 
being finer and softer, are more agreeable to 
the animal, and improve the fineness of the 
hair. This receives an additional lustre by be- 
ing rubbed with old flannel. They actually 
shine ; and the gentle creatures have an evident 
consciousness of their beauty, for they are care- 
ful not to soil their ashy grey and chestnut 
robes, by lying in the mud when allowed to take 
awalk. Animals can acquire, if they have not 
by nature, a fine sensibility, and when they have 
once experienced the pleasant sensation of clean- 
liness, learn to take care of themselves. Not 
only do they exercise this care forthe person 
of the animal, but are at the pains of removing 
every feather and unpalatable substance from 
their food; and the water-troughs from which 
they drink are kept as clean as if human beings 
resorted to them. If any body doubts the 
eficacy of these means, Ict him come and see 
not only how large, but how intelligent these 
dumb animals look; how they watch every mo- 
tion of those who talk to them, and listen to all 
they say. What an affectionate moan they will 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


On the 14th and 15th inst., a Convention 
for the Promotion of Universal Peace was held 
in Boston, and proved highly interesting. Six 
sessions were held, and the Declaration of Senti- 
ment unanimously adopted, of thorough oppo- 
sition to all war and all resort to deadly force ; 
of the universal fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man; of the supremacy of the divine 
law of love ; to use all consistent means of self- 
sacrifice and moral suasion for the promotion 
of pure peace principles, and to recommend to 
all nations the settlement of difficulties by an 
international tribunal of arbitration. 

No elaborate constitution was adopted, feel- 
ing that “the letter killeth and the spirit 
giveth life,’ the only organization being the 
appointment of officers to transact the necessary 
business, consisting of a President,— Adin Bal- 
Jou, of Hopedale, Mass..—three Vice Presi- 
dents, representing different localities, two Sec- 
retaries, a Treasurer, and a large Business Cum- 
mittee, composed of men and women from most 
of the Eastern, Middle and Western States. 

Important propositions were presented, and 
received the consideration of able speakers. 
The various movements that make for peace 
were advocated, and remarkable unanimity pre- 
vailed. , 

Letters were received from many earnest 
friends of the cause, who were unable to be 
present. 

The next meeting will be held in Providence, 
the 16th of Fifth month next, which will pro- 
bably adjourn to meet in Philadelphia about 
the Ninth or Tenth month. 

Communications should be addressed to Ly- ' 
sander S. Richards, of Boston. 


ee: 








ITEMS. 


The New York Central Railroad, 556 miles lorg. cost 
$31,787,397. The Southern Michigan and Northern 
Indiana, 525 miles long, cost $17,107,632. The Pitte- 
burg, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 467 miles long, cost 
$17,736,353. The New York & Erie, 464 miles Jong, 
cost, $31,222,834. The Pennsylvania Central, 411 
miles long, cost $31,787,397. The States having the 
greatest number of miles of railroad, are as fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania 4364 miles, Ohio 3999 miles, I]- 
linois 3759 miles, and New York 3278 miles. Kol- 
roads first began to be generally introduced here 
about the year 1830, a little over thirty-five years 
ago, and yet there are now completed and in pro- 
gress of completion in the United States, 51,284 
miles of railroad, more than sufficient to extend 
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twice around theglobe. And there are invested in 
them upwards of $450,000,000. 

A workmen’s dining-haljl bas been established in 
Dublin, onthe principle of supplying wholesome 
food at cost prices. It accommodates nearly two 
thousand persons, daily, and the price of a good 
dinner of soup, beef, potatoes and pudding is only 
four and a-half pence. The waiters and dishwashers 
are ladies of rank and wealth, who have volunteered 
to give their services to the institution until it be- 
comes self. supporting. 

Recent accounts from Rio Janeiro state that Pro- 
fessor Agassiz has found in his explorations in the 
Valley of the Amazon more than seven hundred new 
species of fish—more than double the number he ex- 
pected to discover. 


Coneress.—Among others, the following bills 
were passed in the Senate. .A bill appropriating 
twenty-five thousand dollars in aid of destitute col- 
ored people in the District of Columbia; the bill to 
authorize the establishment of telegraphic communi- 
cation between the United States and the West In- 
dies ; a bill authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi river at St. Louis was passed ; 
the bill to amend the act relating to the examiners 
of imported goods at New York; the naval appro- 
priation bill was passed with some amendments, 
one of which provides that the carpets and furniture 
purchased under the act shall be of home manufac. 
ture: a bill to tranefer the library of the Smithsonian 
Institute to the library of Congress was presented, 
but laid over. The House bill relating to habeas 
corpus was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 


Hovusr.—A resolution was adopted calling for a 
statement of the expenditures made under the Indian 
appropriation bill of 1865. The habeas corpus 
bill was considered and passed, also the following: 
The bill making appropriations for the civil list. 
The bill to facilitate commercial, postal and mili- 
tary communication among the several States. The 
bill for the reimbursement of Pennsylvania for money 
axpended by her during the war, on account of mi- 
litia called into service to repel invasion. The bill 
authorizing the construction of a telegraph from the 
United States to the West Indies was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. The loan bill was re- 
ported from the committee and discussed in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and afterwards passed. 

The letter from the Secretary of War was read, 
stating that at a sale of lands for unpaid taxes on 
the 11th of First month, 1864, the Arlington estate, 
including the property referred to, hud been bid in 
for the United States for $26,800, and afterwands 
turned over to the millitary authorities, The cer- 
tificate of sale was in the bands of the United States 
tax commissioner at Alexandria, but would soon be 
placed on file in the Treasury Department. 


Tas Freeomen.—Gen Howard attributes the diffi- 
culties of the freedmen quite as much to the hostility 
of the whites and their inability to comprehend the 
requirements of free labor as to any fault or deficien- 
cies of the freedmen. “In spite of these serious 
difficulties,” says the Press, ‘Gen Howard finds 
much to justify the impression that ‘ before five years, 
there will be no more use of an agency of the Gene- 
ral Government in the Southern States than there is 
now in Ohio.’ The thirst for knowledge among the 
negroes is almost universal. ‘ Whole regiments of 
grown men have learned to read and write during 
the past two years,’ and there is scarcely ‘a planta- 
tion where already a part of the people are not able 
to read.’ In Virginia it is whispered that ‘itis no 
lenger a question whether the negro shall be taught, 
but who sball teach,’ and some of the religious de- 
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nominations are now establishing schools in connec. 
tion with their churches. A few industrial schools 
have been organized by the Quakers,.at which 
‘young girls are learning all sorts of needlework of 
@ practical kind,’ as well as ‘ neatness, order, indus. 
try and self-dependence.’ The attendance of up. 
wards of seventy thousand colored children at regu. 
larly organized schools in the Southern States is re. 
ported. A continuance and extension of these ef. 
forts to spread enlightenmnnt will eventually exer. 
cise a highly beneficial influence. There are many 
localtiies in which, even already, a much better prac. 
tical system of labor bas been established than wag 
considered possible a year ago. It is only just to 
concede, too, that not afew of the people of the 
South are earnestly endeavoring to reorganize soci- 
ety on a fair basis.” 


OARDING SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The Spri 
Boarding School Property, near Goose Creek Meeting House, 
Loudoun Co., Va., is now Offered for sale on very advant 
terms, to any suitable Friend who will open a Boarding i, 
lt is believed there is now a good opening for a school at this 
place, both Friends and others being desirous to see one este 
blished. For particulars apply to 
Samvuet M. JANNeY, 
324,4t,414 oexn. Lincoln, Loudon Co., Va. 


HESTER ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 
Sexes, Broad 8t., Chester, Pa. Every branch of a solid Eng- 
lish Education is taught in this Academy, together with Latin, 
French and Drawing, in all its varieties. Thoroughness in all 
the studies is insisted upon, and especial care will be taken to 
educate the morals as well as the inéellcct of the pupils. A Pré 
mary Department is connected with the Schovol. Pupils can enter 
at any time. 
4 Please send for a Circular. 
— GriveRt, Principal. 
'HOMAS GILBERT, ° 
2 ws 13¢ 5wm wofnd. M. Louise Ciancr, } Assistants. 


ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY—For Ginis.—The next ses 
sion of this institation will commence on the last Third day 
of Second month, 1866. Inquire for Circular of 
82 3m. 450. vmo. Evan ‘t. Swayne, Principal. 
ELLEVUEK FEMALE INSTITOTE.—A S6OARDING-SeHOOL 
ror Girts, The Fall and Winter Term of this healthful) 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks mee > @ 
SRAEL J. GRAHAME, : 
Jane P. GkawAMR, } Principals. 
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ANTED—A situation, by a Female Teacher, qualified to 
instruct in the usual English branches, having several 
years’ experience. Friends’ School preferred. Good recommend: 
ations if required. Address or apply to Emmor Comty, 
310xt pmfn510. 131 N. Seventh 8t. 


\ M. Ht ACOCK, General t urnishing Undertuker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. was mp. 


Na ARTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel com: 

bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, Spring Scissors for Sewing 

Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts to 

be fitted or notched, the Vegetable Slicer, fof beets, cucumbers, 

&c, For sale at the Hardware Store of 
: TrumAN & Snaw, 

310tf. No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


7s JACKSON, Attorney at Law, 50: Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Particular attention paid to the preparation of Wills, Deeds, &¢ 
824.vt. mnzp. * 
J H. RIDGWAY & CO., COMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 
e Peaches, Apples Onions, Sweet Potatoes, Round Pota 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruita, and every description 
Country Produce. Office No. 125. Delaware Avenue Market, 
Philadelphia. Consignments solicited, and orders for shipping 
promptly attended to. 
21013tvlvpzp. 


ALL PAPERS—WINDOW SHADKES—902 Spring Garden 
Street, (one equare from Germantown Depot,) Philadelpbis. 
Business in any part of the Country attended to promptly, and at 


City rates. 
2mo3 xmnp. 8. F. Batperston & Sow. 
PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PAMPHLET AND GENERAL JoB PRenteRs, 243 Arch St. 
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